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GOUNOD'S LETTERS 

By JULIEN TIERSOT 

LIKE the majority of modern musicians, who have received 
a general education superior to that of their predecessors, 
Gounod did not confine himself to composing music; he 
also made numerous literary excursions, several of which found 
their way into print during his lifetime. Before the Academie 
he read various papers of special interest: "On the Artist in 
Modern Society/' "Nature and Art," etc. He devoted a lengthy 
article to "Mozart's Don Giovanni/* seizing the opportunity to 
give free rein to his admiration for the master who was his ex- 
emplar throughout his career. Besides this, he wrote essays on 
topics of current interest — for example, one on the works of his 
colleague and worthy continuator, Camille Saint-Saens; — and 
prefaces for works of other authors (a volume of letters by Berlioz, 
for instance), or for works of his own (RSdemption, etc.). Finally, 
he left us his Memoires, which were published immediately after 
his decease; not to speak of a certain compilation of divers articles 
which, under the somewhat inexact title of "Autobiography/' 
appeared at London at an epoch which is not the most attractive 
one of his life. 

Naturally, he revealed himself most frankly in his letters, of 
which he despatched a flood in every direction. Up to the present 
time several series of them have been published; the volume begin- 
ning with his "Memoires d'un Artiste" already contained quite 
a number. Others are scattered through various biographies; 
there are many more still unprinted. 

The selection we have made from such letters affords, in 
our opinion, a sufficiently faithful characterization of the com- 
poser's walk of life. Each was chosen with a view to illumi- 
nate some important event in his career, and throw it into strong 
relief. 

Not a single letter of Gounod's childhood or early youth is 
now extant — unless we choose to consider as a letter the written 
declaration which he, at the age of thirteen, addressed to his 
mother to inform her of his resolution to adopt the career of a 
musician. M. Camille Bellaigue has given us the text of this 
letter — at least, the greater part of it — in his work on Gounod, 
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published in the collection of "Maitres de la Musique"; we our- 
selves reproduced a few lines of it in our essay (Musical Quarterly, 
July, 1918) written for the centenary of the author of Faust. 
We also mentioned the fact that the letters he wrote to his family 
from Italy, after winning the Prix de Rome, have disappeared; 
a regrettable lacuna, covering as it does a momentous period in 
Gounod's life, a time when he was first subjected to those influences 
which inspired him to devote himself almost exclusively to religious 
observances, to the temporary abandonment of his art. 

Our sole source of information concerning this first evolution 
of Gounod's mentality is found in certain letters written to a few 
friends or comrades; and it is to lay bare the secret of this evolu- 
tion that we shall begin by reproducing two letters addressed by 
him to Besozzi, one of his companions in the Villa Medicis. In 
one of these we shall see what plans he already cherished, when 
he was only twenty-three years of age, for the restoration of 
Christian art; in the other we find him immersed yet more 
deeply in religious practices, for this second letter was penned 
at the Carmelite monastery whither he had retired to prose- 
cute the studies which he imagined were to lead him to the 
priesthood. 

The next letters will reveal him restored to family life, to an 
artistic and secular career. In one he expresses his grief at the 
death of his mother, who had been his first confidante; in another 
he greets the arrival in the world of a child destined to become a 
distinguished writer. Now we catch sight of him in the fire of 
composition, and again in the excitements of the theatre or the 
school. At a solemn and painful epoch in the history of the nation 
he gives voice to his sorrow and discloses his patriotic anxieties. 
At the close, ever faithful both to his convictions and his friends, 
we shall find him always ready to defend the causes that he has at 
heart. As he was in life, so shall we meet him in this swift sum- 
mary, set down in his own words. 

JULIEN TlERSOT. 

Gounod's Letters: Sources. — The letters numbered II (to the Comte de Reyneval), 
IV (to Eugene Tourneux), V (to A. Simon), VI (to Mme. E. Tourneux), VII (to Jules 
Richomme), XIII (addressee unknown), XIV (to Mme. Lalo), XV and XVI (to A. Vizen- 
tini), XVII (to Ernest Reyer), XVIII (to "My dear little Helen"), and XIX (to M. Denis 
Cochin), have not been published. Numbers I and III (to Besozzi) are copied from the 
Paris paper "Le Temps," where they appeared in an article by Jules Claretie ("Candide") 
on Gounod's " MSmoires d'un Artiste"; Number VIII (to Mistral) was taken from the 
Provengal paper "V Aioli"; numbers IX and X (to Mistral and litis, respectively) from 
an article by AbbS Delacroix, "Gounod au pays de Mireille" which appeared in the "Revue 
de Midi" after having been the subject of a lecture at the Academy of Nimes; Number XVIII 
(to "My dear little Helen") was printed in a recent number of the "Annates" ; finally, Num- 
ber XX (to M. Saint-Saens) was found in the necrology penned by him (in "Le Journal"), 
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I 

To Besozzi 1 

Rome, February 25, 1842. 
My dear Besozzi: 

I take advantage of a letter from Bousquet to send you a few 
lines in token of remembrance, and to thank you for having kept me in 
mind in your letter to Bonnassieux. 2 You ask, what is becoming of me, 
what am I doing? I fancy that I am becoming what pretty much every- 
body becomes; I am continually seeking, and it always seems to take 
me a long while to find. I heard that you have written an overture 
that is something big; according to what little Bousquet told me about 
it, I thought it might possibly be a kind of symphony in one movement; 
I was rejoiced at the birth of this serious composition, for I wanted to 
have it taken up by our Society; but I stifled my delight on learning 
that, on account of its length, it had been shamefully mutilated for you 
(or, perforce, by you); that is still the fashion in Paris, where it would 
seem to be impossible for them to listen to a conception of any loftiness 
and, for just that reason, of some length. For, to my mind, when a 
height is attained, increase of breadth follows naturally. 

Bousquet informed me of something which I had feared, and which 
has come to pass — namely, that the Romance Puget, in a word, the Mu- 
sical Album, has reached the culmination of its brutalizing influence. 
As you may imagine, this gives me little pleasure; though such epidemics 
do not succeed in killing art, they nevertheless kill a far too great number 
of ears which might otherwise be destined to hear the true message. 
What a pity that one cannot prevent the poison- weed from sprouting! 

After all, patience is the only cure for a fit of the spleen, and one 
really ought not to let oneself get so wrought up. — As for myself, my dear 
Besozzi, I am at present engaged on a work which you will most likely 
hear on my return to France; it is a symphony with choruses, in four 
movements: the persecution of Christ, his death, a prophecy against 
Jerusalem, and the resurrection. 

I want you to know what I am doing; but I beg you very earnestly 
not to tell anybody else. You see what confidence I repose in you, by 
informing you without circumlocution, and I have no doubt that you will 
exercise the discretion I ask of you in the matter. 

Adieu, my dear Besozzi; save a modest corner for me in your kind 
remembrance; I set great store by it, and you may rest assured that I, 
for my own part, shall be very glad to meet you and be with you again. 

Adieu! I press your hand, and remain your wholly devoted 

Ch. Gounod. 

The following letter is another of the earliest ones of Gounod's 
now extant. He wrote it the day after his departure from Rome, 
at Vienna, where the rule of the Academie prescribed a stay for a 
certain time before returning to France. In it he evokes memories 
of his sojourn in Rome, writing to a compatriot whose acquaint- 
ance he had made during the months which he had just passed in 

*A composer (prix de Rome), a comrade of Gounod's at the Villa Medicis. 
2 Bousquet (composer), Bonnassieux (sculptor), comrades of Gounod at Rome. 
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the Eternal City, at the same time informing him concerning the 
prosecution of his musical activities. 

II 

To the Comte de Reyneval. 1 

Vienna, Sunday, July 17, 1842. 
Dear Sir: 

You will readily understand that I cannot allow the time of my 
visit to Germany to elapse without addressing you a few lines in very 
sincere and very cordial remembrance, as I can assure you; it is highly 
probable that when you receive this letter you would never guess that it 
was from me, considering that you have many other matters to think 
about, and that you doubtless frequently get far more interesting ones. 
However that may be, I hope you will accord it the same kindly reception 
with which you have always welcomed its author, and that in the midst 
of your manifold occupations it may be an acceptable diversion for a 
few moments. I have thought of you many a time since my departure; 
ofttimes I have said to myself, "To-day you ought to have written; you 
have not done so." You know, besides, that on a journey there is much 
to see, and it is not always convenient to write letters, for various reasons. 
But while the traveller who has much to see finds his time very short, 
there is one who might find it much shorter still, namely, one who has 
much to do; and this latter is your servant — and for this reason. 

Here I have made the acquaintance of an artist who has shown him- 
self extremely obliging toward me; he has presented me to several of his 
friends; has made me acquainted with all — or nearly all — the artists in 
the orchestra of the Opera, of which he himself is a member; and his 
manoeuvres have been of such utility to me that I am now on the point 
of bringing out, with full orchestra, the mass which I composed at Rome 
for the church of S. Philippe and which was performed at St. Louis — a 
mass that you will no doubt remember all the better because, for the 
sake of hearing it, you made so graceful a sacrifice in postponing for a week 
your trip to Sicily, which you must have been very eager to take; and 
that was a proof of interest that I never shall forget, unless it should be 
drowned in a deep draught from the Lethe. — Moreover, I am engaged 
in writing a quintet in the form of a symphony for the five foremost wind- 
instrument players in Vienna (flute, hautboy, clarinet, horn and bas- 
soon), said quintet to be performed at a public concert. — Furthermore, an 
overture for full orchestra, which will be played in public at the Theatre 
of the Opera. Besides, I have written in score the first number of a 
Requiem 2 for full orchestra, and the first period of the Dies irse, which 
comprises the first six versets down to the Quid sum miser tunc dicturus. 
What a sublime text! — So, now I have told you all my troubles. At that, 
I might almost address you with the celebrated "Vous l'avez voulu," 3 

Secretary of the French Embassy at Rome, and a distinguished musical amateur; 
he corresponded with various masters. 

2 First mention of this Requiem, which is again spoken of in a letter to Lefuel of 
Aug. 21, 1842, and which was executed for the first time in the church of St. Charles at 
Vienna, on All Souls' Day (Hallowmas). It is said that Gounod used some fragments 
from this youthful work for the church-scene in Faust, 

3 "Tu l'as voulu, Georges Dandin," from Moliere. 
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for you promised me in so cordial a manner to interest yourself in my 
future, that I desire to conduct myself toward you like a man who sin- 
cerely believes in this kind and friendly interest. You know that I 
promised to inform you, from Paris, concerning the outcome of my 
symphony with choruses; 1 I shall keep my promise, you may depend 
upon it. — 

My mother had the honour in Paris of meeting Madame de Mau- 
bourg, who received her in a charming fashion and had the kindness to 
speak to her about me in the most amiable terms. I am really most 
grateful for the kind welcome that I have received in this excellent 
family; please have the goodness to say so to Monsieur de Maubourg, 
with the assurance of my respectful regard. — 

Would you also be so kind as to remember me to M. and Mme. 
Odier whenever you may see them; I greatly desire not to be forgotten 
by these excellent people, who have likewise shown me the most flattering 
attentions. 

Adieu, my dear Sir, excuse my verbiage, my scrawl, everything in 
fact except my intentions, for which I do not ask your pardon; and be- 
lieve me, with all my heart, your most sincerely and wholly devoted 

Ch. Gounod. 

Will you please be so kind as to convey to the ladies of your family 
my most humble respects, and to remember me politely to your brothers. 

Ill 

Sunday evening, November 7, 1847. 
To Besozzi. 

My dear Besozzi: 

You doubtless had not the remotest idea, when you wrote me, 
that I had been installed for a month in the establishment of the Car- 
melites, where I am doubtless going to pass the three years of study and 
retirement required to prepare me for the priesthood. Believe me, I am 
most profoundly distressed that I shall not be able to attend holy mass 
with you on your wedding-day — and this for two reasons: first, that I 
cannot do you the little favor you requested of me; secondly, because 
I am deprived of the pleasure of joining my felicitations to all those of 
which you will be the object on that day. 

I leave the Carmelites but once a week, only Wednesdays in the 
afternoon, because on those days our afternoon courses are omitted. 
You will see that my answer implies an absolute impossibility, since 
I have now surrendered my will to the rule of a religious community; 
otherwise, as you know, my dear, good friend, I should have found 
no difficulty in crossing Paris, or twice Paris, at such a decisive hour of 
your life, and one of such interest to every one who is genuinely attached 
to you. I think that you consider me as belonging to this last-named 
class. 

1 He doubtless refers to the symphony with choruses, in four movements, on Christ: 
His persecution. His death, a prophecy against Jerusalem, and the Resurrection, a pro. 
jected work of which Gounod spoke in a letter to Besozzi that same year (Rome, Feb- 
25, 1842), and which he did not bring out — at least not immediately and in this form. 
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I shall pray God for you on Tuesday next with all my heart. Be- 
lieve me ever, in all sincerity, your devoted and affectionate 

Ch. Gounod. 
Aux Cannes, rue de Vaugirard. 

P. S. If the professorial wind should ever urge you toward my den 
between half after eleven and half after twelve, noon, it would be charm- 
ing of you to walk in (literally, "give me a kick") and call me down to the 
parlor. 

N. B. You should kick me before calling me down. — G. 



IV 

To Eugene Tourneux. 1 

Sunday, July 14, 1849. 
My good Friend: 

This morning we received your cheery message that congratulations 
are in order, and you cannot doubt that we sympathize as fully with 
your new joy as we did, only a short time ago, with your anxieties and 
your hopes. So we, my mother and myself, send our heartiest good 
wishes to you all, including the little new chick. 

You are aware, my dear Eugene, of the reason that I am the only 
one to express the joy we feel at this good news; but you likewise know 
all that my dear mother would write about it in her affectionate and 
intelligent way to you and your dear wife, if she were in a condition to 
use a pen; and so she regrets very keenly that she is forced to keep silence 
on an occasion when her faithful heart would have so gladly and fittingly 
responded to your rejoicing. 

There are some others here who desire me to congratulate you most 
sincerely; these are my brother and sister, who are so fortunate as to have 
experienced the joys of family life. So it is only I, my dear friend, who 
am unable to felicitate you Ex Condigno, as theology expresses it; I shall 
therefore do so Ex Congruo, as the same science has it, but that does not 
prevent it from being from the bottom of my heart, as the tenderly 
affectionate friend of you and yours. 

Ch. Gounod. 

P. S. And to-morrow (Sunday) at the High Mass of Sceaux, when 
I am to play the organ, I shall devote an improvisation quite especially 
to the dear little cherub, as you would have had me do at Paris ; we have 
overcome distance, dear old boy! 

When Gounod, after renouncing his intention of taking holy 
orders, resolved to write operas, he first of all composed Sapho, of 
which Mme. Viardot-Garcia, the illustrious cancatrice, was the 
first interpreter and, truth to tell, the inspiration. The drama 

father of the historian and critic Maurice Tourneux, whose birth this letter 
hails; it is he who is meant by the phrase, "the little new chick." Gounod had re- 
nounced the idea of taking holy orders rather more than a year prior to this date. 
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was to terminate with a song which the antique poetess, about to 
meet death by throwing herself from the height of a precipice 
into the sea, would deliver as a supreme effort of her genius, to 
her own accompaniment on the lyre. Gounod's first attempts to 
rise to the height of this thrilling situation had not been happy; 
he found nothing that was worthy of serving as a crown to such 
a noble tragedy. Nevertheless he had proved, by melodies for- 
merly composed in Italy under the influence of the Mediterranean 
skies, that he was capable of attaining the requisite elevation of 
style. More particularly, he had set to music the beautiful verses 
of Theophile Gautier: Ma belle amie est morte... Que mon sort 
est amer! Ah! sans amour s'en aller sur la mer!... which are 
themselves almost literally translated from a popular song of the 
Venetian lagoon: 

Ah! senza amare 
Andare del mare 



Non puo consolare. 



This composition, whose amplitude of vocal style consider- 
ably surpassed the trivialities of the romance a la mode towards 
1850, had naturally found no publisher, and had never been 
printed. But Madame Viardot knew it well. She had sung it for 
the author, and had admired its lofty beauty. She suggested to 
Gounod the idea of placing it, with fitly adapted words, at the 
close of his work; thus it was that the "Stances de Sapho" took 
form — one of the most finished numbers that shed lustre on the 
art of Gounod. 

Such is the tradition woven around this work; we have it 
from Madame Viardot herself. And now a document has turned 
up to confirm the truth of it in the most categorical manner. The 
Library of the Paris Conservatoire has possessed for several 
years an album of notes which Gounod took in his youth in order 
to fix his fugitive inspirations, principally in the course of his visit 
to Italy in 1841-42. Now, this album contains, written wholly 
in Gounod's hand, the music and the words of La Chanson du 
Pecheur, a Lamento by Theophile Gautier — the same music which 
later became that to the Stances de Sapho. Can we do better 
than insert, in the midst of this collection of documents, the com- 
plete autograph of this number, which, while displaying a speci- 
men of Gounod's writing in his youthful period, is chiefly of interest 
as showing us, and published here for the first time, the primitive 
form of a justly celebrated song? 
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V 

To A. Simon. 1 

Paris, Saturday, January 3, 1857. 
My dear Simon: 

The following memoranda that you request of me are herewith 
supplied in an entirely confidential form, which you will oblige me by 
communicating to no one else. As I have no reason for concealing my 
grounds for desiring your silence in this matter, I shall give them (for 
your private information) below. 

M. Hubert, who is at present 2 Inspector of Singing in our schools, 
cannot bear me, or pardon me for being Director of this same branch and 
of the Orpheons; he has done, and still does, whatever he can to demolish 
me; I am in possession of facts which you would think shameful, were 
I to tell you them. Now, M. Hubert is doing nothing just now for the 
instruction in singing but give out monthly bulletins of the presences 
and absences of teachers at their lessons; he castigates the teachers 
officially, while officiously criticizing the Director; thus he consoles him- 
self in his disgrace. As you see, a character of much nobility and delicacy. 

Having made this clear, I proceed to give you the list of details 
that you requested. 

(1) In July, 1852, I was appointed Director of Instruction in 
Singing and of the Orpheons. 

(2) M. Hubert was retained, but with the simple title of Inspector. 

(3) For the previous four years there had been no more public 
sessions, owing to the wretched condition of the Orpheons, whose members 
were deserting on every side to join newly formed choral societies; since 
1852 I have been reorganizing them. From that year we have had 
regularly two grand annual meetings, excepting in the first year, when 
at our (one) session a solemn mass composed by myself for the Orpheons 
was performed by 400 orpheonistes in the choir of St. -Germain l'Auxer- 
rois on June 12th, 1853. In the years following we have had, either in 
the cirque of the Champs Elysees or in that of the Boulevard du Temple, 
two grand meetings at a fortnight's interval; in 1855 we had no less 
than three, the third of which was held in the presence of the Emperor 
and Empress. 

In this same year of 1855, our headquarters in the Halle aux Draps 
having been destroyed by fire, we lost one of our chief resources in the 
form of a meeting-place; since then, by dint of continued vigilance, 
I have maintained as best I might an orpheonic society which this mis- 
fortune threatened with extermination, and last year I had a meeting 
attended by 1,060 singers. 

In December of this same year of 1855 we organized the festival 
in the Palais dTndustrie — a hazardous experiment which might have 
cost us our life, and which resulted in only a partial failure, thanks to 

J The manager of an Orpheon periodical. This letter furnishes hitherto unpub- 
lished details concerning Gounod's activities during the years when he performed the 
functions of director of musical instruction, and of the Orpheons, in the schools of the 
Ville de Paris. 

2 More than thirty years earlier, the Orpheons had been established by Wilhem, who 
chose for his assistant this same Hubert of whom Gounod speaks in this letter. The 
friction between the two men is sufficiently explained by Hubert's resentment at seeing 
some one, other than himself, appointed as the successor of his old chief. 
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the success of certain numbers, in spite of the discomfiture brought about 
by the improvidence of the organizer of the festival. 

(4) As to the duties of M. Hubert, they are defined on the first 
page of this letter. 

(5) My compositions for the Orpheons are fairly numerous: a. 
The mass mentioned above; 6. A collection for schools, entitled La Pri&re 
et V Etude (17 pieces); c. Detached motets; d. Eight or ten pieces for the 
award of the prizes. I don't recall them, but Lebeau senior (4 rue Ste.- 
Anne) can give you a list of them; e. La Cigale et la Fourmi (took first 
prize at the competition at Blois under M. Selyou's direction); /. Nu- 
merous arrangments for the grand meetings of the Orpheons; g. A great 
double-chorus, Tout Vunivers est plein de sa magnificence, in the style of an 
oratorio; h. The national chorus Vive VEmpereur. 

(6) Modifications effected in the department of singing: 

a. I have had appointed three assistants, supplementary to the 
corps of regular professors. 

b. I have assumed the personal direction of the grand course for 
adults, which includes, every Thursday evening, a meeting of all the 
choruses. 

c. The salaries of the regular professors for six schools have been 
established on a fixed basis of 1,200 francs; of the assistants, 600 francs. 

d. The general monthly meetings of the Orpheons have been 
doubled; they now take place twice every month, on the first and third 
Sundays, under my personal direction. 

e. For the future, I demand with might and main a hall to replace 
the much to be regretted and invaluable Halle aux Draps, which would 
accommodate up to 900. 

This, my dear friend, is a succinct statement corresponding, I 
think, to what you desired of me; Selyou can complete it, should I have 
omitted anything; I authorize you to show him this letter in confidence — 
but him only. For the rest, he knows what we have to expect of M. Hu- 
bert, and can tell you whether I am deceiving you or myself. 

With thanks for your kind remembrance, and wholly yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

VI 

To Mme. Eugene Tourneux. 

Saturday evening, January 23, 1858. 1 
Dear Friend: 

This letter cannot tell you, as I could wish to tell you myself, 
how touched I was by your tender sympathy for the many conflicting 
emotions which have torn me during the past few days. Yes, your 
heart is fine and great enough to feel and to speak worthily with regard 
to the venerable and venerated mother whom I no longer possess, here 
below, but whose life so replete with virtues and excellences I cherish 
in memory, and whose present happiness I hope for with the firmest 
and sweetest assurance that my soul has ever known. At the bottom 

Gounod's mother had died on Jan. 16, 1858, the day following the first repre- 
sentation of Le MSdecin malgrS lux at the Theatre- Lyrique. 
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of this immeasurable grief there is, nevertheless, a peace and tranquillity 
equally beyond all measure. I know that I could send you a long dis- 
course upon this dual emotion, and that you, understanding it so well, 
would not be wearied by it. I feel a need of conversing about my mother, 
and through such conversation to continue in some sort the tribute of love 
and respect that I would fain have paid yet longer to herself. 

You speak to me of my labors, of my last work! — Ah! why could 
I not have arrived in time to bring her this delight that she awaited 
so patiently and so courageously! All my life she sowed, only to de- 
part before the harvest! 

Assuredly, God is now bestowing on her quite other delights, and 
it is not she who is poor — it is I who am bereft of all that I could not 
give her. 

Dear friend! you have done me much good in speaking of her to 
me, and you will always do so. I want to see you, and I certainly shall 
see you soon. 

Till then receive, with your dear Eugene, my friend, the renewed 
assurance of my heartfelt and inalterable affection. 

Ch. Gounod. 

Anna 1 sends dearest love, and longs to see you. 



VII 

To Jules Richomme. 2 

Theatre Imperial de d'Opera Paris, [February 25, 1859.] 

Administration generale. {Date of the postmark.) 

Dear Jules : 

If what you requested had been possible, I should not have al- 
lowed you the time to ask it of me, and I should have invited you to 
come to hear my work at the full rehearsal; but Carvalho has been 
very strict in this particular, and certainly had every reason to be so. Our 
rehearsal was deplorable; my tenor, being ill, could not give [word 
illegible] of his part; and in a well-constructed stage-piece a r6le is the 
piece — especially a r61e like that of Faust. I had to find another tenor, 
who is at present studying the r61e; so we are set back by a fortnight. 
I do not know whether we shall have another full rehearsal with orchestra, 
but I doubt if Carvalho will authorize me to do this. 

Concerning the seat which you ask for M. Sennezon, I have not even 
been able to obtain seats by paying for them. The box-office will be 
closed, and the auditorium given up on that day to the ministers, the 
censors, the press, and God knows who. I shall not be able to obtain 
admission for my whole family at one time, and I feel that I shall call 
down upon my head the thunderbolts of my absent friends; but rest 

1 Mme. Charles Gounod, nSe Anna Zimmermann. 

2 A painter, a friend of Gounod's youth, to whom he wrote, while he was study- 
ing with a view to taking holy orders, a series of letters published by the Revue hebdoma- 
daire in 1908-09. The chief interest of the present (unpublished) letter lies in its re- 
vealment of Gounod's principal solicitudes before the premiere of Faust, the day after 
a full rehearsal whose difficulties it recounts. 
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assured that in case good fortune places at my disposition any tickets 
wherewith to remember my friends, you shall be among the first. 1 

Best regards from us both for you and your dear wife; kiss Camille 
for us. 

Ever yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

VIII 

To Frederic Mistral. Parts, Tuesday, February 17, 1863. 

Monsieur : 

First of all I must thank you for your approval of my project 
for an adaptation of your adorable book Mireio as a lyric composition. 
Many a time before this, the reading of your poem has inspired in me a 
desire to enter into communication with you and to tell you all the 
pleasure that its perusal has afforded me. I am delighted at the oppor- 
tunity that offers to-day, and hasten to inform you of what we have 
already done in the matter. This is, in brief, as follows : 

Act I, two tableaux: (1) The cabin of Vannier; (2) the yard of the 
Muriers, with the songs of the Magnanarelles and the first love-scene 
between Mireille and Vincent. 

Act II. The Arenas of Nimes, farandole, the Chanson de Magali; 
Ourrias asks the hand of Mireille in marriage; refusal of Mireille; arrival 
of the father, his indignation, grief of Mireille, finale of the act. 

Act III. 1st tableau: the Val d'Enfer; a narrow defile; Ourrias 
comes on with his friends; he remains alone; Vincent passes by; provo- 
cation; Vincent is wounded, Ourrias flees; Taven comes out of his cavern. 
Change of scene; 2d tableau: The Rhone; a broken arch of the Bridge 
of Trinquetaille; Ourrias pursued by remorse; the grand fantastic scene 
of the Treves and the boat; the engulfing of Ourrias; act-close. 

Act IV. 1st tableau: The chamber of Mireille; her resolution to 
depart on a pilgrimage to the Church of the Saints. 2d tableau: La 
Crau (gravel plain on the Rhone); the vision of Mireille; she arrives 
at the Church; Vincent meets her there; death of Mireille; mystical 
ending; finale of Act IV and of the work. 2 

It is unnecessary for me to explain to you that, in order to treat 
all the tempting and ravishing episodes to be found in Mireille, one 
would have to construct three or four operas. Dramatic exigency, and 
the limitations of possible reproduction, impose a harrowing task of 
elimination, and in what one retains, one has to provide for variety 
of scene and effect — another and imperious law of the stage. 

The most scrupulous respect and the most conscientious fidelity 
have guided our labors. In our opera there is nothing that is not of 
Mistral; and while we regret our failure to display the entire sheaf, 
in all its glory, to the gaze of the public, at least no alien grain has in- 

1 The premiere of Faust at the Theatre-Lyrique took place on March 19, 1859. 
The leading role was interpreted by the tenor Barbot, replacing the young artist who 
had previously studied and rehearsed it — Guardi (whose real name was Gruys), a 
friend of Bizet's and the pupil of his father, whose debut in the full rehearsal of Faust 
also marked the end of his lyric career. 

2 This plan was not strictly followed in the finished work, more especially in the 
first and fourth acts. 
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traded itself among that which we have gleaned, and we have sought 
to select the most golden of all. I repeat, my dear Sir, that I am grate- 
ful to you for this work conceived with such depth of feeling, and for 
the emotions it has awakened within me. May it be my fortune to 
return them in part through an interpretation which, though it be lacking 
in other merit, will have at least that of sincere conviction and warm 
sympathy. 

You offer to place at my disposition information concerning the 
sources whence I might draw melodic types which would lend my score 
a color more in conformity with the subject and the locality; I accept 
your offer with the greatest pleasure. At the same time I have to tell 
you, with regard to the song of Magali, that it is already composed, and 
that I have fashioned it into a sort of brief romance symbolical of love, 
under whose cover Mireille and Vincent declare to each other their true 
sentiments. Thus it is, under the pseudonym of a chanson a demi-voix, 
a veritable little love-duo. For the rest I shall seek, in the airs of your 
province, suggestions for local color; such suggestions would be, more 
particularly for the Festival of the Arenas (where the farandole takes 
its course), a powerful aid of which I should not fail to avail myself. 
Therefore, could you send me on some farandoles ? several. — I shall pick 
my way through them all and, without copying, I shall assimilate the 
color and character of the melodies. This was the course so happily 
adopted by our illustrious Auber for his tarentelle in La Muette de 
Portici. 1 

A long-winded screed, this, my dear Sir! Yet it is not the hundredth 
part of what I might and what I should like to say to you. Of course, 
every right of collaboration is open to you and herewith offered you, and 
your wishes shall be considered throughout — I need not enlarge on that 
point. 

I shall always be delighted to receive any communications you may 
be so kind as to send me; they will be extremely agreeable, as well as 
useful and valuable. I am happy to be the contemporary of a poet who 
has said such charming things in such a charming way, and who kindly 
permits me to attempt to sing them. 

Receive, Monsieur, the assurance of my most sympathetic attach- 
ment and of my entire devotion. 

Ch. Gounod. 

^hese lines are interesting in that they acquaint us with Gounod's ideas con- 
cerning "local color" in music, and the means for producing it. However, the score of 
Mireille would seem to prove that he made no extended usage of Provengal themes. 
Perhaps only the chorus in the church of the Saintes- Maries de la Mer, in the last act, 
borrows its theme from a popular chant. But the farandole in the second act has neither 
the flavor nor even the rhythm of the farandole of Southern France. As for the duo 
fashioned from the song of Magali, we know from this letter that Gounod had composed 
it before going to Provence. Mistral has related how he became acquainted with, and 
was led to utilize for his poem, the melody of the Provengal song "Beau rossignol sauvage"; 
he heard it sung at harvest-time by a peasant whom he did not know and never saw 
again. It was on the flowing and sonorous rhythm of this song, so characteristic of 
Provengal genius, that he moulded his verses, which were themselves imitated from a 
popular poetic form familiar throughout France. Gounod's melody, replete with charm 
and expression, is assuredly one of its author's finest inspirations; yet it cannot be 
denied that the song of Provence, more modest in guise, is finer in savor and smacks 
more of the soil. 
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IX 

To Frederic Mistral. 1 
My dear good Frederic : 

Was I fated to be the slave of the thousand details which are 
the bane of existence, to prevent me from writing you even once since 
that blissful time when we dwelt in affectionate intimacy? Why am 
I no longer there, in that paradise of Provence which was a real heaven 
for me? — a heaven wherein you, my great and well-beloved poet, were 
the most beautiful and brilliant star! Only with your own divine pen 
could I write you, were I to write as I could wish! With the language 
of a lover I should mingle the language of a friend! In giving Mireille 
to the world of men, you have given me, for my own, one of the beings 
whom I shall love most tenderly and most profoundly and most passion- 
ately! Ah! how far and how swiftly the heart flies when it encounters 
no obstacles on its way! I love to think that you have felt how deeply 
my heart entered into your own, and I hope that their union gave you 
as great happiness as it imparted to me. 

I do not know whether — as you said to me in your charming toast 
(brinde) — the valley of Saint-Clergue misses me a little, and whether, 
in this soul of Nature which I seek and which you possess, there may 
be something that bears me in mind; but I do know that I send 
thitherward sighs long and deep, and that I left behind me there some of 
the sweetest hours and most exquisite emotions of my life. Mireille led 
me thither and spoke to me with that voice which one never forgets 
after one has read you, and with that gaze which one knows when one 
has seen you. She is still the theme of my daily discourse, and I en- 
deavor to make her, as far as possible, the author of the music which 
is to bear our united names. Oh, my Frederic! watch over your Pro- 
vence, that it remain a safeguard for your genius and your soul! The 
soul of cities is not worthy of their intelligence — 'tis the story of Lucifer. 
There is something of sorrowful loveliness that shines with a sinister 
radiance from the brows of great capitals! — something of divine tran- 
quillity and purity lightens your peaceful solitude beneath your en- 
chanting sky ! Preserve it all ! We have nothing to give you in exchange. 

I must tell you that those who already know my Mireille are 
pleased with it. As for the Carvalhos, they are extremely pleased. God 
grant that the charm endure. 

My dear wife joins me in sending you our kindest regards. Write 
me soon and tell us that you love us — although we are fairly certain 
that you do love us more than a little. Remember us affectionately to 
your good mother and your dear brother, also to his wife and Theophile. 

Ever yours, Ch. Gounod. 
X 
To the organist litis. 2 

July 21, 1863. 
My dear good litis: 

Here I am at last at the end of my peregrinations, and I hasten 
to send you a proof of my affectionate remembrance. We all love you 

*An undated letter written subsequent to Gounod's sojourn in Provence from 
March to May, 1863. 

2 Gounod's companion during his sojourn in Provence, while he was composing 
the score of Mireille. 
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dearly, first and foremost myself, then my wife and my son; we talk 
about you very frequently, and are unanimous in praise of your kindness 
and cordiality, your open-heartedness and lovableness. For me, my dear 
friend, you have been a veritable guardian angel, caring for me at all 
times with most solicitous attention. How happy the memory of all this 
makes me ! I should have to write you a volume to make sure of forget- 
ting none of the delightful memories which are the nest of my faithful 
friendship for you. Not one of them has been forgotten — not one; be 
sure of that! — for they are all in my heart, and there nothing dies. 
I bear within me, when I think of you and of Saint-Remy and of my 
life there, so full of happiness — I bear within me, so to speak, a living 
photograph of an enchanting paradise. Do you remember our cafe, 
after breakfast? You rascal! you always insisted that it was your turn ! 
Do you remember those delicious hours of idling, during which one 
seems to be doing nothing, and nevertheless does so many things — the 
first of which is being so happy! Do you remember all those hours of 
blissful repose and unconstraint, and our day in the valley of Gros, our 
repast on the grass hard by the spring, with your little cakes and the two 
bottles of beer ! And our hunt for the hawthorn, on the eve of my wife's 
arrival! What a heavenly morning! Ah, my dear friend, what mem- 
ories ! That was assuredly one of the times in my career when life was at 
its fullest, and I recollect few that were so sweet and so charming. 

Give my kindest regards to all the kindly people whom I knew 
down there — to your high-minded and admirable curate. My best love 
to the organ, and more especially to the organist. 

Ever faithfully yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

XI 

To the Zimmermann family in Paris. 

Varangeville, Sunday, September 4, 1870. 1 
My dear children: 

Your dear grandmother 2 is, as may well be understood, quite 
undecided as to what she ought to do. The reports in circulation this 
morning, if they are correct, tell us of disasters. As you know, our good 
Luisa Brown has made grandmother repeated and insistent offers of 
shelter under her roof at Blackheat, 8 until she can find a permanent 
abode, and that these offers especially include both yourself and us. 

As matters are at present, I feel a very heavy responsibility. To 
advise or to dissuade seems to me equally serious; I wish that our dear 
Pigny 4 would let me know his opinion in the premises. 

As for mine, here it is: Should ill fortune decree the triumph of 
Prussia (which has never seemed so easy to me as that), and should 

J This letter was written on the day when the news of the defeat at Sedan was 
known in the departments and when the Republic was proclaimed at Paris. Varange- 
ville is a village in Normandy, whither Gounod first fled with his family to escape the 
German invasion. 

2 Mme. Zimmermann, Gounod's mother-in-law. 

8 Blackheath in England, near Greenwich. 

4 Gounod's brother-in-law, the husband of another demoiselle Zimmermann, 
who had stayed in Paris. 
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France be humiliated by foreign conquest, I admit that I cannot summon 
up courage to live under the hostile flag. Now, if the taking prisoner 
of the Emperor, the defeat of MacMahon, and the loss of eighty thousand 
men, are positive facts, I think that France is, at this moment, in such 
danger that it would be my duty to escort our mother, my wife, and my 
two children, provisionally to London. Speak, my Pigny! I am listen- 
ing with both ears! 

Ch. Gounod. 

XII 

To his brother-in-law Pigny. 

8 Morden Road, Blackheat, near London 
(End of September, 18700- 

Yes, my friend, you are right; it is a shameful thing, these pro- 
posals for peace imagined by Prussia! But, thank God, the shame of 
these proposals lies altogether with him who has made them; the glory 
is for him who rejects them. 

As for me, I feel myself, I will not say humiliated, but my very 
soul is wrung by the horrible fate which has now befallen our unhappy, 
beloved France\ It has got so far that I ask myself every hour of the 
day whether the duty of those who have the honor and the happiness of 
defending her is not easier to perform than that which you and I have 
undertaken for ourselves — a duty that none of us would care to fulfill 
if he had to blush for the doing. Alas, my poor friend! Were it only 
on this one page of her history, France has shed her generous blood too 
valiantly to allow the shame of those whose only thought is to seek 
safety for themselves to fall on any one else. But this time the glory 
of victory (perhaps for the first time in history) belongs rather to machines 
than to men, and the disasters of defeat are to be weighed in the same 
balance. Prussia has not been braver than we; it is we whose misfortune 
has been the greater! 

You know, and I tell you once more, that if you decide to reenter 
Paris through any gate, I shall not let you go in alone; one's family 
is not merely a gathering around the dinner-table ! 

So here we are, my dear friend, in our new habitation, after eighteen 
days' enjoyment of a sincere and generous hospitality. There are Eng- 
lish folk who, for Frenchmen, are not England; the sympathy of our 
worthy and excellent Browns for our distresses sufficiently proves it. 

In any event, the exterior tranquillity which we sought here is 
far from giving us peace within. The more this frightful, sanguinary 
war of arrogance and extermination is prolonged, the more I feel my 
being consumed with anguish for my hapless country; and whatever 
distracts my sorrowful and incessant contemplation of my France, irri- 
tates me as if it were an injury rather than a kindness. 

Unhappy land! wretched dwellingplace of mankind, where bar- 
barism has not yet ceased to exist, but even glorifies itself, and shuts out 
the pure and beneficent rays of the sole true glory, the rays of love, of 
science, of genius! A race of men still allied to the deformities of chaos 
and the monstrosities of the Age of Iron, and who, instead of thrusting 

1 Conformably to the plan formulated in the preceding letter, Gounod had gone 
over to England, arriving there on Sept. 13. 
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the iron into the soil for the benefit of humanity, thrust it into the hearts 
of men to gain possession of the soil! Barbarians! Barbarians! — 

Ah! dear friend, I shall end, for of my grief there is no end. The 
welfare of those with me, whom we love, is assured; why could we not 
hide them in a less distant spot? — in Paris! — 

Ch. Gounod. 
XIII 
Addressee unknown. 1 

London, July 21, '71 (11 P. M.). 
My dear Friend: 

If I have delayed in replying to the hearty cordiality and affec- 
tion of your amiable letter, it was for a reason of which you, I feel 
sure, will approve. I wanted to tell you about our production of Gallia? 
and I can assure you that you would have rejoiced in the success gained 
by our little friend and myself. We are just home after the concert, 
and my first care before going to bed is to send you this good news. 

You can count on a twofold effect at the Conservatoire — that I 
will answer for; this evening the thunder fairly rocked the house. 

It is still my intention to leave here on the 31st and arrive in Trou- 
ville the 1st of August — I can't say at what hour; but the time-tables 
will inform you on that head. Or I might send you a message before 
my departure — or you yourself might let me know. 

So it is settled that our little friend is to open the Conservatoire in 
the last fortnight in October, appearing in the first two concerts, that 
is to say, on two consecutive Sundays. 3 Mr. Egerton was so delighted 
with her this evening that he immediately arranged to repeat Gallia in 
August and September. 

Now we shall have to confer about "O that we two were may ing," 4 
with regard to its proposed orchestration for the Conservatoire; but I 
must confess that the prospect of not directing its performance in person 
would materially modify my inclinations in the matter, the piece being 
full of delicate suggestions which require a certain number of rehearsals 
for any one but the author himself. 

In hopes of seeing you soon, dear friend, I send my heartiest re- 
gards, and my dear friend [evidently Mrs. Weldon] joins me in pressing 

x The addressee was doubtless the friend to whose home at Trouville Gounod went 
to spend a few days in the month of August, 1871. — A letter from him is extant, dated 
Trouville-sur-mer (Calvados), August 10, rue Formeville No. 4. — In July Gounod had 
been in London, and this period was that of the beginning of his relations with Mrs. 
Georgina Weldon; it is she who is meant, in this letter, by the words "our little friend." 
The letterhead of the paper on which he wrote bears a map of that district in London 
where the house was situated in which he dwelt for more than three years with the 
Weldon couple, namely, Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, a house formerly occupied 
by Dickens. 

2 Gallia, given for the first time for the inauguration of the International Ex- 
hibition at London on May 1, 1871, in the Albert Hall, had a second performance in the 
same hall on July 21, the date of the present letter. Mrs. Weldon took the leading 
part in it. Another letter from Gounod (to his wife), dated July 25, says, "My dear 
little Georgina sang like an angel, and was tremendously applauded/' 

^Gallia was, in point of fact, performed for the first time in France at the Con- 
servatoire concerts of October 29th and November 5th, 1871. This "lament" was 
afterwards brought out with scenery and costumes on the stage of the Opera-Comique, 
Mrs. Weldon again taking the leading part. 

4 Song; the poetry by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, the music with ad lib. accom- 
paniment for harmonium and violin. London, Duff & Stewart (1871). 
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your hand and sending our love to your dear and charming little wife, 
whom she always calls delicieuse. Harry also sends you his best respects. 

Ever yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

The next letter, written during the same period, shows us 
how Gounod manifested his interest in favor of one of the worthiest 
among his French colleagues, Edouard Lalo, who later won fame 
with Le Roi d'Ys, but who was still little known by the public in 
1872. The work whose production he sought to obtain during a 
visit to Brussels, was Fiesque, Lalo's initial attempt in dramatic 
music. It has never been performed. 

XIV. 

To Madame Edouard Lalo. 

Brussels, Hotel du Pare, Oct. 7, 1872. 
My dear Friend: 

In spite of all the matters that I have in hand at the present moment, 
and in spite of the volleying of the debuts and the repertory in which 
Avrillon 1 finds himself at this time of year, I have succeeded in speaking 
with him about the affair which interests you and which, inconsequence, 
enlists my friendship for you and for your children. Avrillon declared 
at once and decidedly that it was impossible for him to consider it for 
this year. It was in vain that I brought to bear my revolver of good and 
solid arguments (the highly favourable opinion of Gevaert, my own, my 
affection for the author, my conviction with respect to his genuine and 
commanding talent, etc.) ; he remained inflexible. Alas, my dear friend! 
When a man is director of a theatre, he is inexorably condemned to take 
the evidence of his interests as a guide for his decisions. A theatre- 
director is, in a way, constrained to "play safe" ; instead of demonstrating 
his belief to the public, it is from the public that he expects it and derives 
it; I mean that now it is not the pilot who directs the vessel, but the vessel 
that steers the pilot. The entire world revolves in a congeries of vicious 
circles of this sort. Fortunately there remain here and there a few 
crevices through which the truth infiltrates, from time to time, its thun- 
derbolts in the guise of a Galilei, a Fulton, a Beethoven, and one of which 
may some day be called fi. Lalo. Avrillon told me that he is overwhelmed 
by a deluge of obligations, promises, requests, urgent demands, influences. 
— Oh! these influences! [pressions] one syllable is wanting to give them 
their true name — oppressions! 

Rest assured, dear friend (and I think you are sure of it), it is no 
fault of my pleading that the cause which you have at heart has not yet 
won the day. Perhaps some advantage for the morrow is hidden be- 
neath the trials of to-day. Who knows what might happen to the in- 
terpreters? Would any be found? 

I press your hand, and send all three of you my best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

1 Director of the Theatre de la Monnaie at Brussels for the single season of 1872-3. 
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The two letters now following were still written in London, 
and under the vigilant eye of Mrs. Weldon; they have reference 
to Jeanne d'Arc, Gounod having composed the incidental music 
to the drama by Jules Barbier, represented at the Theatre de la 
Gaite on Nov. the 8th, 1873. 

XV 

To A. Vizentini. 1 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, June 24, 1873. 
My dear Vizentini: 

Your cordial and warm-hearted letter was not handed me until 
yesterday in the country, from which I had absented myself Friday eve- 
ning in order to appear Saturday morning before a tribunal which has 
judged and condemned me without a hearing. — One more annoyance 
in the midst of the hail of cares and vexations of every description that 
leave me no rest! — 

I thank you for all the devotion of which your letter gives me 
assurance. I am easy in mind concerning the fate of "Jeanne d'Arc" in 
the hands that have written such a letter, and I shall await here, with 
no fears for the intelligent and valourous part which you will take in the 
battle, the Verdict — favourable or not — to be pronounced on my work. 

Numbers 5, 7 and 10 will be handed you in a very few days by one 
of my friends who leaves for Paris to-morrow morning. 

Just one more word in closing : You are aware that I am publishing, 
in Le Menestrel, certain letters on "Les Compositeurs Chefs-d'Orchestre" 
[Conductor-Composers]; in them I express certain opinions which are 
all the less to be suspected of personality for the reason that I shall 
not profit by the reforms I propose, my return to France being rendered 
less and less possible by the persistence and continuance of causes which 
prevent my return to my native land. I do not doubt that the theme 
of my argument will be approved by every orchestral conductor of in- 
telligence and conscientiousness in his vocation; and I repeat, my dear 
friend, that the sentiments which you have expressed to me form a most 
solid guaranty for the confidence I repose in you, and a security in my 
absence. 

Receive, my dear friend, the most sincere assurance of my highest 
regard. 

Ever yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 
XVI 
To Vizentini. 

Tavistock House, Tavistock Square, 
London, Nov. II, 2 1873. 
My dear little Vizentini: 

I feel very badly, dreadfully, about the pain my letter caused you, 
and it is enough that I take it all back. As my excuse I beg you to con- 
sider only one point — this one: 

director of the Theatre de la Gatte at Paris. 

2 Second day following the first representation of Jeanne d' Arc at Paris. 
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Put yourself in the place of an author who is far from his offspring, 
and at whom, twenty-four hours before the first representation, there is 
thrown full in his face the sentence which I have transcribed for you. 

Now imagine: — not having been told of anything, what could I do 
except make a rush — even headlong, as I did? One word of explanation 
from you about the modifications considered desirable or necessary, 
would have explained everything, justified everything, and would have 
found me entirely willing; you know very well that I am always ready 
to listen to reason. And so do pardon me for having been not myself, and 
what I should not wish to be; consider that I had been taken by the 
throat, and that that may be an extenuating circumstance of which I pray 
your friendship to grant me the benefit. Our dear little friend, who has 
now returned, 1 has scolded me sadly for hurting your feelings, and you 
are well aware that she appreciates you in every way. Justice is a good 
defender; but do me the honour to think that, where I am involved, you 
need no other advocate than yourself. It seems to me that you have 
been able to gain sufficient insight into my reliability both as a friend 
and an artist. 

I make you an unreserved and sincere apology for whatever I said 
that could hurt your feelings; I beg you to forget it. Accept my grati- 
tude, for yourself and all my interpreters, and believe me ever your 
affectionate Ch. Gounod. 

The following addendum is written in another hand — that of 
Mrs. Weldon. 

The dear good old man 2 is as penitent as possible. He had an idea 
that because of your air of mystery there was something doubtful afoot. — 
I am very glad I came back. I found him quite ill, unhappy and dis- 
pirited without his little father and his little mother. Send me all the 
newspapers you can lay hands on. Please hand these few words to 
Lea Felix, who is adorable. G. W. 

Gounod definitively broke off his relations with England 
towards the middle of the year 1876. There still remained to him 
nearly twenty years of life. Such letters of this latter period as 
we are in a position to offer, are nothing but isolated specimens. 

XVII 

To Ernest Reyer. 3 

Saint-Cloud, 39, Route Nationale, 
Tuesday evening, Oct. 17, 1876. 
My dear Reyer: 

Ami wrong? It seemed to me, in your answer to my letter of yester- 
day, that there was a resentful tone that made me fancy I had hurt your 

1 While Gounod remained in London, Mrs. Weldon proceeded to Paris to follow 
the rehearsals of Jeanne a" Arc as the author's representative. 

2 Certain letters from Mrs. Weldon, known to us, inform us that the term "old 
man" was a sobriquet by which she familiarly designated her friend, aged fifty-five. 

3 The author of Sigurd was elected a member of the Academie des Beaux-Arts in 
187C, in succession to Felicien David. This letter has reference to his election. 
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feelings. But in what? To my mind, I have been merely loyal, and 
nothing else. You had given me to understand that some one had 
caused you to feel mistrust towards me; I felt it my duty to dissipate 
it by letting you know what I may have thought or said with regard to 
other artists, without its having in the least any sinister bearing on my 
feelings for yourself or on those I expect from you. 

To-day I still feel the shadow of your mistrust! — so much the 
worse. I regret it, and can discover no plausible reason for it. Could 
you have thought that my pronouncement on this species of politeness 
and deference was aimed at you (and at the visits that you, like all the 
rest of us, make)? I still regret it; for my opinion, which I think correct 
as touching this custom (and which has not changed), in no way im- 
pugns the resignation wherewith one bows to its necessity; and I fail to 
see how you could find any hint to irritate your susceptibilities which, 
from the tone of your letter, strike me as rather too keen. I have acted 
in all candor, with the spontaneous impulse of a good comrade, in at- 
tempting to spare you a visit to Saint-Cloud among your host of visits; 
and it appears that that, too, causes you some irritation, for you find it 
necessary to declare to me with dignity that you do not solicit anybody's 
vote! Well, now — for whom this wrath? Oh, my dear friend, do be 
natural, and a good fellow, at least with those who are so with you; 
otherwise one will finally be at a loss how to treat you. Come, drop this 
sulky-solemn air; see people as they are, and do not inflict upon their 
real sentiments the unmerited cross of a peevish and perverse interpre- 
tation. 

I squeeze your hand as an old friend — now look pleasant, please, 
right away! 

Ch. Gounod. 



Of the next letter we know neither date nor destination; but 
we see that it was addressed to a young girl who imagined herself 
fitted to follow the career of an artist. The advice which it con- 
tains is the more worthy of consideration for its own sake on ac- 
count of the general character which it assumes by reason of our 
ignorance concerning the person to whom it was addressed. How 
many young girls fancy themselves predestined to some vocation 
for which nothing distinguishes them! This letter of Gounod's 
might be pondered to advantage by more than one such; however 
friendly and temperate in form, it still contains one terrible 
sentence: "The finest faculties of the artist suffice, at most, to 
counterbalance his trials; I have not found you to possess these 
faculties." 

XVIII 

My dear little Helen: 

Friendship is ever joined with care, and mine for you is all the less 
free from it since the inexpressible loss you have suffered of one who 
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cannot be replaced! — So far as may be, my affection, to reach you, passes 
through your father's heart, even though you are guarded by a veritable 
Providence in the love of your mother and your brother Alexis. It is not 
merely since yesterday that I have learned to appreciate the lofty senti- 
ments, the upright mind, all the delicacy of heart, of this lovable and 
estimable boy, even now morally mature for the honourable duty laid upon 
him. Finding neither your mother nor you when I went to bid you 
good-bye, I talked with him about the serious resolve which I could wish 
you to take. 

I have told you, my child, and let me repeat it to you (for you cannot 
understand it too well), guard against day-dreams and fancies; life is 
not a romance, but a stern reality. If there is one thing in this world 
about which one must not deceive oneself and in which mistakes cost dear, 
it is the choice of a career, a profession. That of an artist is always 
hazardous, and it is rarely happy, precisely because its realization is 
infinitely lower than the dream, and that there results a cruel deception, 
and that the deception is an emptiness — a void that one thenceforward 
only strives to fill at all hazards. 

And do not imagine that this is an easy task! For it is one of the 
hardest matters in the world to reconcile oneself to a deception ! 

You know the proverb, Nature abhors a vacuum! It is the hunger 
and thirst of the soul, and, once it is felt, who can be certain of seeing 
clearly and walking straitly? The finest faculties of the artist suffice, 
at most, to counterbalance his trials of every sort; I have not found you 
to possess these faculties. There is nothing so disastrous as to repine at 
a life which one has made for oneself, and, believe me, such would as- 
suredly be your fate; I know you well, and I know that you would never 
resign yourself to a position like that to which you would be reduced in 
the arts. 

Instead of fancies you need to use your sane, calm, unwarped rea- 
son; to see life as it is, and your own life as it ought to be both for you and 
yours. Now, first of all, you should lead a life which satisfies your con- 
science, by rendering you capable of fulfilling your duty as a daughterr 
which comes first, and which will prepare you to fulfill worthily your late, 
duties as a mother, should Providence so will it. Your God of to-day is 
filial piety; alas! one always has too little time to practise that sort of 
piety! For nearly forty years I lived with my sainted mother, and 
to-day it seems to me that I was still a child when I lost her! Every 
neglected duty avenges itself, and those which are most sacred are also 
most implacable in their reclamations. 

You should choose a course of life which forms both a condition of 
moral security and a part of the security of the home. One is rich only 
in what one gives, and you will feel your happiness begin on the day 
when you begin to make yourself useful. A great deal might be said 
about this, and all roads lead back to it; but I should never come to an 
end. I leave it to the meditations of your heart to complete my thought; 
we shall talk it all over when I see you again. 

Your friend for life, 

Ch. Gounod. 
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XIX 

To M. Denis Cochin. 1 

My dear Monsieur Cochin: 

To the rescue! and do not let us allow the rue Sainte-Cecile to be 
rebaptized! 

The name of the patroness of musicians ought not to make way 
for that of a director, even of the founder of the Conservatoire. 

Ever yours, 

Ch. Gounod. 

XX 

To M. Camille Saint-Saens.' 

Saint-Cloud, Thursday, October 12, 1893. 
Dear Camille: 

Thank you for your delightful PhrynS. I am going to hear it 
through my eyes (the musician's second pair of ears) after having in- 
toxicated myself through my ears — those eyes of music. 

I embrace you as I love you, imo corde. 

Ch. Gounod. 

(Translated by Theodore Baker) 



x The Municipal Council of Paris having been approached with a project for 
giving a street near the Conservatoire the name of Sarrette (the founder of the institu- 
tion), and the only street at their disposal to which said new name could be applied being 
the rue Sainte-Cecile, Gounod, always ready to fight when he felt it his duty to defend 
any cause he had at heart, wrote this letter to M. Denis Cochin, whom we formerly 
knew as the Minister of National Defense, and who at that time was a member of the 
Municipal Council. For the rest, they won the decision; the name of Sarrette was 
bestowed on another street in the Montrouge quarter, and Sainte-Cecile retained the 
rights she had acquired behind the houses among which formerly rose the building of the 
Conservatoire National de Musique et de Declamation. 

*This letter, in which Gounod felicitates his colleague on the work that had just 
been produced, is probably the last that he wrote. It was three days later, on Sunday, 
October the 15th, that he was stricken by the cerebral congestion from whose effects 
he passed away on the 18th. 



